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Handwrought in silver by Ilja Schor a covered chalice with figures in sharp relief celebrates a religious festival. 
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The Challenge of 40-60 


ecently a sculptor craftsman was asked how he ar 
R rived at a given price. “I don't know,” he replied 
and added, “I must be more of an artist than I realized.” 

Perhaps this characteristic attitude towards business on 
the part of the artist is a mere escape mechanism from a 
bothersome detail. If so it has had its desired effect. for 
unbusinesslike artists are tolerated while the same atti 
tude in plumber or grocer becomes reprehensible—a dis- 
crimination which is hardly fair. 

To the artist or craftsman business should be not a 
detail but an essential, if he is to survive through the 
work of his hands in a machine age. This has been said 
before in these pages and will doubtless be said again and 
again. For craftsmanship will never become an integral 
part of our economy until and unless those who practice 
it can fit themselves realistically into the marketing pic- 
ture of their time. 

Each individual will solve this problem for himself 
though his solution must be based on the acceptance of 
the businessman's rates of commission or the mark-up. 
customary in his field, to wholesale agent or retail outlet. 
Thus he will find himself receiving on all orders 40 per- 
cent of the retail price of an article. He will be accepting 
the challenge of the 40-60 ratio. 

This was the phrase coined by Leonard Rankin and 
used by him in his opening remarks at the forum on 
“Production for a Living,” at the annual meeting of 
stockholders of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council. Mr. Rankin has found the method which suits 
him. It is a realistic and sound one. He considers a net 
earning of $4500 a year his goal. This is $1500 higher 
than the minimum living wage of $3000 set by the unions. 
To reach this goal Mr. Rankin knows he must work hard, 
probably six days a week. As he is his own master, however, 
he plans on a liberal vacation and ample time for experi 
mentation. Therefore he considers that his working year 
consists of forty-six weeks instead of fifty-two. He further 
considers that an agent for distribution of his work is es- 
sential. He expects that for every $10 unit of retail sale he 


will receive $4 as his share. Out of the $4 one-fifth, or 80c, 
will go for materials; one-fifth for overhead and three- 
fifths, or $2.40, for his labor or net earnings. Having de- 
termined this, he knows his problem is to find out how 
much he must produce a week to earn $4500 in forty-six 
weeks. The rest is easy. As $4500 is three-fifths of $7500 
he knows he must sell that amount of merchandise. This 
breaks down to $163 a week or $27 a day. If he were con- 
tent with $3000 a year he would have to sell $5000-worth 
of goods; or $108-worth a weele; or $18-worth a day. 

Such reasoning makes sense. It is clear and stimulating. 
It is more than this, however. It is proof that to be a suc- 
cessful craftsman is not easy: it takes initiative and cour 
age combined with the physical and mental equipment that 
match the proper tools and the knowledge of their use. 

To meet any challenge is to encounter high adventure. 
For this alone did Sir Arthur's knights ride forth, to meet 
challenge with challenge and to return triumphant. But 
underneath the stress of battle and the pageantry of the 
jousting field there was much patient work and intent 
thought: care of armor, training of horse, eye and hand for 
the crucial moment when all was forgotten but flying 
hooves and the thud of spear on shield. So it is with artist 
and craftsman, and his long years of training, acquiring 
knowledge of techniques, materials, markets. Then comes 
the burst of adventure when an empty loom, a flat sheet of 
metal or a lump of clay suddenly takes shape in the crea- 
tive mind as flaming texture, glowing bow! or lustrous 
vase. Then follow the turmoil of battle, when all the ability 
acquired during the past is brought into play, and the final 
victory when there emerges the lovely finished piece. 

If you think this analogy is too farfetched, ask the suc 
cessful craftsman who has met the 40-60 challenge whether 
such a conquest is not satisfying and helpful. Ask him if it 
has stultified his creative impulses and he will tell you 
that it has not. He will tell you, if he is honest, that it is 
only one more detail added to his general equipment and 
working knowledge, a sound preparation for the adventure 
of that creative battle which leads to success. 


A.O.W. 
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The cover of a silver box, above, shows God creating the animals; below, Ilja Schor depicts man putting them to work. 


Fantasies in Silver 


newcomer among American craftsmen is Ilja Schor, 
A a master of fantasies in metal. Born in Poland, Mr. 
Schor is primarily a painter who went-early to Warsaw 
to study painting in the Academy of Arts there. Later on, 
for a period of years, he pursued his adventures with the 
brush in Paris, but in the end he returned to his sculp- 
ture-like miniatures in gold, silver, brass and copper. 
It was a return, for in his boyhood Ilja Schor fol- 
lowed an eight years’ apprenticeship in the engraver’s 
trade and learned the feel of all the metals from platinum 
to copper. He helped himself through his years of study- 
ing the arts by working as an engraver. It is not uncom- 
mon even now for him to make small copper plates 
showing the intricate detail of a project in silver or gold. 
There is an Old World flavor to his finely-wrought 
pieces, although the actual design very often has the 
fresh angularity of all that is speakingly modern. Despite 
the Gothic and Byzantine solemnity of his framework he 
is able to evoke a mood of gayety from the malleable 


metals, to recreate the naive and the nostalgic from the 
profound stream of ancient folklore. 

Ilja Schor recalls that in his boyhood his imagination 
was fired by the motifs of the religious arts in the old 
cathedrals and synagogues of his native land, But always 
he dreamed of a sculptured frieze, a fine piece of stone- 
work, a font, a chalice or a censer in reduced and minia- 
ture form. Even his paintings, exhibited recently with his 
metal work at the new Jewish Museum in New York, 
have sought the same concise and diminished outlines. 
Many of his pictures measure no more than eight by ten 
inches. But then, he points out, Clouet, the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury French painter and several of the early Dutch mas- 
ters painted none but the smallest of canvasses. 

Schor likes to have fun with his craft. Whether it is a 
locket for a lady, a box for trinkets, a buckle or a brooch, 
he not infrequently inserts a sly joke, sometimes of 
Rabelaisian flavor. But he can add grace to wit as in his 
scenes from childhood, his funny little animals and the 
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Toy-like is this silver brooch which presents figures that turn about, ladies on one side, their gallants on the other. 


romantic joys of courtship. Almost toy-like in intent is 
the brooch above, whose figures are three-dimensional and 
dressed like women on one side. But twirl around the 
puppies and ducks at the top and four gay cavaliers ap- 
pear. Like so many of the Oriental objects of art, Schor’s 
pieces are decorated inside and out, a lavishing of delicate 
traceries quite behind the scenes which suggest sheer 
exuberance of spirits in the artist. 

In sharp relief, almost three-dimensional, one of his 
finest silver box tops depicts God creating the animals. 
The front of the box shows man putting them to work 
with plow and yoke, in field, farm-yard and dairy. But 
on the back, 
God’s dumb creatures with whip and cage and net. Most 


man the cruel master is shown abusing 


of his evocative little scenes abound in leaf, bud and 
flower—like folk music ‘with a fragile, recurrent obbli- 
gato of bird-song. 

Among his best pieces are his lockets of gold or 
silver, some combining metals. Many are set with stones, 
precious or semi-precious. They spring open variously 
but always with unexpected cunning. Some of them open 
at the back as well as the front, with the effect of 
“secret” doors. 

Mr. Schor’s entire workshop is within the compass of 
a huge desk-top in an embrasured window in his New 
York apartment. Here may be seen a fine piece of gold 
work, perhaps, the size of a fifty-cent piece, embedded 
in wax and beirig worked on in relief from the back. He 
has jars and jars of punches to choose from—the best 
of them picked up in Paris. But he uses only a very select 
few of these in actual practice. 

In his kitchen he has facilities for soldering. Here also 
he keeps his store of vitriol which he uses for oxidation 
of metals. The primitive nature of his equipment and 
working space is in sharp contrast with his smoothly 
skilled workmanship and professional finish. 

The fact that Schor went back to metals after he had 
studied painting for some years does not mean that he 
has brushed his palette aside. Indeed, his painting has 


engrossed him equally with his metalcraft. He practices 


them synchronously and has been accustomed to exhibit 
ing both, in this country as well as in Paris. In his 
painting the theme has been subordinated always to prob 
lems of color and design. Of late years he has pursued 
increasingly the lure of the abstract. The exact opposite 
is true of his approach to his metalwork: it must above 
all be decorative, but it may tell a story or epitomize, in 
minute pantomime, a fable of old. 

In metal, he is not averse even to designing in the role 
of philosopher and critic. There is a touch of malice at 
times and cynicism to boot, not always pure sentiment 
or that touch of ribaldry. A brooch made recently depicts 
on one side Diogenes in search of an honest man, with 
tiny lantern swinging free. On the other side a child 
gazes upward at a heart, the dominant centerpiece of the 
design. But the face of the heart swings aside, revealing 
a fanged serpent beneath. 

Although Ilja Schor’s style. in these several arts, is 
curiously unrelated, he is convinced that his painting has 
influenced his metalcraft and that this in turn has affected 
him as a painter. He has fluency and ease of design in 
either medium. He has literally hundreds of designs on 
paper and in his head that he will never have time to 
execute and little albums full of delicate line drawings 
in pen and ink, some recording his finished pieces, others 
unexecuted. They are all set down, minutely detailed, to 
be reproduced in the exact same scale. In miniature. he 
works with a heightened sense of the rarity and precious- 
ness of the object. 

Though he has not been long in this country, Mr. 
Schor has his hands full of work. He has not thus far 
sought the conventional outlets for his product because 
he has had more commissions than he has had time to 
fill. He receives these for the most part from individuals 
who have seen his pieces in the house of a friend. His 
lockets and brooches have created instant demand 
throughout a growing circle of acquaintances. He found 
himself in actual difficulties when it came to rounding up 
a collection for exhibition purposes—as do many crafts- 
men—and had to borrow them back from their owners. 





Made for each other, in silver. 


Birds, bees and flowers enliven his childhood scenes. 


Nostalgia of old folklore haunts Schor’s romantic episodes. 


A silver locket, with flower-linked chain, springs open to 
reveal decoration within its intricate frame as well. 


Versatile master of metals, Schor uses still another ani- 
mal motif for the design of a suave copper belt buckle. 








SHADOW-BOX CRAFT 


a chapter of possibilities BY MARY LYON 


spangle of stars, a charm of goldfinches, a duet of 
A doves, a cream of paper lace and, presto! — as 
though by magic there appears a shadow-box or a 
montage by Carl Federer. But there is little of leger- 
demain in Federer's masterpieces for he is the most seri- 
ous of workers —a born artist, a collector by addiction 
and a craftsman par excellence. 

He is best known, perhaps, for his Easter eggs which 
recall those so magnificently jeweled and decorated by 
Fabergé in the fabulous days of the old Russian Czars. 
His Valentines and his miniature Christmas trees hint at 
his versatility. On each of his little trees hang thousands 
of glinting scintillas — paillettes, pearls, jewels, beads — 
in a thousand sparkling colors. If he starts now he may 
finish six of them by Christmas. 

Preeminently, however, he is a master of the shadow- 
box craft. He makes these for pure décor, as wall hang- 
ings, or to be used as cigarette’ boxes and jewel caskets 
with’ shadow-box lids. His découpages and montages out- 
Dali the Frenchman and Proust himself could not with 
more poignancy evoke the remembrance of things past. 

But Mr. Federer lightly side-steps the association of 
his work with the name of any other artist for his im- 
provisations are stamped with his own individuality. His 
sense of composition is explicit as his taste is sure. More- 
over he lacks the morbidity of those who delve only in 
the darkest stream of the human subconscious. His pieces 
are authentic and infinitely erudite in their evocation of 
the past, but they are gay. He seems continually to be 
celebrating the ancient festivals in lighter vein: he re- 


flects for us the enraptured child, gazing with stars in his 
eyes at the lighted candles; not always that melancholy 
little boy who cried himself to sleep in the dark. 

If Carl Federer has learned his way about the more 
refreshing byways of the spirit, his knowledge of chan- 
nels and market-places that lead him to his sources of 
supply is of itself astonishing and takes him ‘round the 
globe. He says the sun never sets on the day when he 
has failed to add to his collection which is unique, cer- 
tainly, in all the world. 

His mastery of history and period enables him to put 
a confident finger on trivia and ephemera of another age 
that would escape the attention of a less knowing an- 
tiquary. There is nothing from that great treasure store, 
the dusty attics of the lost years, that is too minute for 
him to reject carelessly, because he has the art and the 
wit to perceive their connotations and to devise for them 
new settings to harmonize, if need be, with the crystal 
and the chromium of today. 

For not the least of his genius is that he can select 
and reassemble this flotsam and jetsam from the past 
and serve it up as fresh as frosting on a wedding-cake. 
His fancies may derive from Regency days or from the 
Gay "Nineties, faintly redolent of that well-known mauve 
decadence. They may be as sentimental and faded as an 
old Valentine but, incredibly, in his deft hands they flash 
back that brilliance so essential to contemporary elegance 
and chic. 

It is this flexibility which insures for him his niche in 
the modern scene. Whether it be a pair of montages for 
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In this music room montage, one of a sumptuous pair, Carl Federer strikes a gay, harmonious tempo. He has added real 
strings to the instruments and superimposed embossed lithograph decoupages to give depth to its lyric tonalities. 








Rich cobalt backs the cut-out lithographs of creamy roses 
and turtledoves in this pair of hangings for a boudoir 
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Candy stripes color a cigarette box with blackamoor head. 





the music room, turtledoves for milady’s chamber or 
the gaming piece for the game room, subject matter. 
trimming and clever framing make them eminently de 
sirable for now. His selectivity is inspired. Who but Car! 
Federer would think of combining tiddley-winks with 
playing cards and chess-men? It is clear, however, that 
his tiddley-winks are documented and his parchesi men 
are pedigreed. 


In both montages and shadow-boxes, Federer uses 
objects that are three-dimensional. He sometimes builds 
them out and often superimposes them to heighten this 
effect. The musical instruments — to which he has added 
real strings — and the doves in the pieces shown with 
this article are lithographs, in rich colors on stout 
heavily-embossed paper. His collection of lithographs is 
in itself a remarkable one. He gathers them in from all 
countries, but some of his finest are German. He is fond 
of old sheet music for edging and lining boxes. 


Neatly packed and docketed his treasure store, in all 
the infinitude of its variety, is ranged by tiers and rows 
in tall chests with shallow drawers: one for papers, the 
‘brilliants,” he calls them, of every color and pattern, 
antique, quaintly Victorian and modern; a special drawer 
for silver, gold, black, white and purple. Paisley pattern, 
bird-and-leaf, modern Swedish, fleur-de-lis, rich brocade, 
moiré or starred, flash a hundred variations and colors. 


One breath-taking compartment holds his borders and 
edgings of pure gold-leaf and silver, the early ones from 
France, later ones from Germany. They come in shell 
design, scroll, tooth-edge, Victorian lace, scallops, gar- 
lands and fine beading. A very old French gold-leaf 
border, four inches wide, with the trophies of the hunt 
(for the British trade) shows boar’s head, bugle and 
brush in jewel colors — ruby, emerald and sapphire. 





Deft piece for game room keyed to card colors. 














Fan from the time of Louis XVI framed against a glowing French brocade of the period with antique gold shell edging. 


He has little stacks of white, black and gold-leaf ferns, 
arrows, leaves, medallions, swags. Gold cherubs come by 
the yard; sheets and sheets of stars and elaborate open- 
work cutouts in gold or silver waiting to be snipped. 

That lyrical vignette of his, the Valentine shadow-box 
on page 9, serves to underline the variousness of his 
composition. To the wax hand, from Germany, he has 
added a jeweled bracelet and ring and the ineffable lace 
mitt in sheerest white horsehair. The paper lace heart is 
backed by antique French flock-paper in the rose-mauve 
shade so implicitly French. Exactly matching it is the 





Mauve decade Valentine, specialité de la maison Federer. 


velvet flanking the inside of the frame and taken from 
the bustle of a dress worn at the old French court. The 
nosegay holds immortelles, flowers of dyed mousseline- 
de-soie, dyed ferns, leaves and feathers. The legend 
“Friendship and Love” is cut from an old love-letter. 

His hoards include everything, it seems, from little 
French clock faces and miniature Battersea enamels to 
antique packs of cards from Spain, Budapest and the 
court of Louis XVI; masses of curious small objects 
reminiscent of cotillion favors and the diminutive toys 
that fall out when children pull snap-crackers at parties. 
He has smail lead pistols from Germany, in every size 
known to the bloodthirsty infant. He loves blackamoors 
and collects heads in porcelain or carved in wood, gesso 
or ebony. He is a connoisseur of decalcomania. He 
amasses birds, bees, flowers, butterflies, showers of sequins 
and heaps of gems, beads and shells. 

Astonishingly, Mr. Federer is a carpenter. His boxes, 
whether of wood, glass or cardboard are most satisfy- 
ingly rectangular. His frames are cleanly-edged as ice 
cubes. He is a bibliophile, too — not so much for what 
the author has to contribute, however, as for the end- 
papers and color-plates. He picked up a very old cook- 
book in New Orleans recently on a flying swing via 
Charleston, South Carolina —a trip which netted him 
twelve packing-cases of material. From this book he has 
deleted all the delicately-colored replicas of tiered wed- 
ding-cakes, gallantines, birds trussed and befrilled and 
guinea hens en gelée, to whip into Heaven knows what 
a feast of confections. In the same way he collects old 
albums, English and French, for their lace’ and em- 
bossed-edge pages. 

It is apparent that Mr. Federer’s art is not for every 
craftsman. It is not only that he gilds the lily with im- 
punity, that he has flair. To this he adds enormous 
erudition concerning the graceful relics of the past, to- 
gether with a consummate skill and precision in setting 
them together. But more than all it is his incomparable 
store of materials, amassed through the years, that sets 
him entirely apart. 





HAND.- 
SPINNING 


for the blind 


BY EUGENE D. MORGRET 


ASSISTANT MANAGER, NATIONAI 
INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


Hand-spun wool yarns, above, produced by National In- 
dustries for the Blind. Below, same yarns used for knitting. 








and-spinning of yarns is an art, the skill of which 
iat depends equally upon the spinner’s touch and co- 
ordination. 

This was what National Industries for the Blind deter- 
mined two years ago, when they began to consider hand- 
spinning for blind persons. In view of the fact that it 
is mostly a matter of touch and coordination, there 
seemed to be no reason why a blind person could not 
be as good a spinner as a sighted person. With this idea 
in mind, the agency set out to determine several facts. 

The first was whether there existed a demand by hand- 
weavers for hand-spun yarns. Discussion with a number 
of the leaders in the hand-weaving industry led to the 
general opinion that there was a demand for hand-spun 
yarns, but that there was no regular source of supply 
which could be depended upon by the weavers. Appar- 
ently the only way weavers got hand-spun yarn, in 
practically every case, was from someone who did it 
as a hobby or from individuals who had a limited 
amount of wool, which they spun from time to time. 

Since there seemed to be a market for hand-spun wool, 
the next problem was to determine how much yarn a 
blind person could spin a day in order to earn a reason- 
able living. With this in mind, the organization started 
with the old-fashioned foot-power spinner. After approxi- 
mately six months of tests and inquiries, they found that 
about the most that could be expected from a day’s work 
was a pound of yarn, regardless of whether the person 
was blind or sighted. 

In view of the fact that their purpose was two-fold— 
that of producing an article for which there was a ready 
market, and that of providing an income for blind 
workers—the National Industries for the Blind soon 
realized that the old-fashioned hand-spinner was not the 
answer to providing yarn at a fair market price and, at 
the same time, giving the blind person a reasonable 
income. The problem was to develop an electric spinner 
or drop the whole project. 

About this time, they made contact with William H. 
Ham of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who had developed an 
electric spinner, during the depression years, for some 
of the people of Bridgeport who were successfully earn- 
ing an income thereby during those days of unemploy- 
ment. While Mr. Ham’s spinner was much faster than 
the old-fashioned foot-power spinner, it had not been 


developed with the idea of using it day in and day out 
on a full day’s operation. With Mr. Ham’s experience 
and suggestions, the agency was able to develop the 
electric spinner which they are now using to produce 
hand-spun yarn. 

The third question, now that they had arrived at the 
method of producing the yarn, was as to what kind of 
yarn to produce. After much inquiry and tests in weav- 
ing, it was decided to spin five different yarns as a regu- 
lar line which would be available to weavers at all times. 

National Industries for the Blind is a non-profit agency 
for the blind, working with the various workshops for 
the blind throughout the country. It was incorporated in 
1938, as a result of the passage of the Wagner-O’Day 
Act, which provided for the purchase of blind-made 
products by government agencies. According to the legis- 
lation, it is the duty of National Industries for the Blind 
to allocate government orders. 

This was the first real experience which the agencies 
for the blind had had in working together. They found 
that it was very advantageous, and provided more regular 
work for their blind employees. In view of this fact, 
the agencies for the blind requested that National Indus- 
tries for the Blind experiment with new articles and 
develop new fields of employment for their workers. It 
was through this request that the hand-spinning project 
was developed. 

At the present time they are operating one unit in one 
of the agencies for the blind, as well as an experimental 
unit in their own laboratory in New York City. 

These hand-spun yarns provide the weavers with mate- 
rial which give their cloth an individual pattern not 
possible with machine-spun yarns. They are experiment- 
ing now with the spinning of heather yarns, and hope 
this fall to be able to offer a variegated yarn in different 
shades and sizes. Many readers may also be interested in 
knowing that they have found that this hand-spun yarn 
makes an excellent knitting yarn and has been highly 
recommended for this purpose by a number of people 
competent to judge. 

It is the hope of the National Industries for the Blind 
that this new industry will provide good hand-spun yarns 
for the hand-weavers and knitters and, at the same time, 
provide a new field of employment for blind workers in 
various sections of the country. 


Wool yarn spinning process in the hands of a blind operator. 








Mrs. Roberts preparing a 
vat dye bath in her kitchen 


atient experimentation plus a personal fascination 
igen the problems involved has brought to light a 
valuable new silk screen technique, using brilliant vat 
dyes, to produce a batik effect. Besides being original, 
the method as described here has produced most interest- 
ing results. Believing that each bit added to the sum 
total of knowledge helps all craftsmen, the author is glad 
to share her findings in these pages, at the same time 
acknowledging inspiration derived from an article by 
Rosamond Striker Day in the August, 1947, issue of 
“Craft Horizons.” 

First, it was necessary to determine which dyes to use 
in order to obtain the widest range of clear, singing 
colors, colors which must be fast to light and washing 
and at the same time suitable to use for batiks on cotton, 
linen or rayon. 

Experimentation with almost all known dyes—acid, 
basic, salt, sulphur and finally vat dyes—proved that the 
vat dyes were far and away the most rewarding and all 
further experiments were based on them. The techniques 
developed for their use came from careful study of the 
invaluable book by Charles Pellew on “Dyes & Dyeing” 

a book that might well be called the dyers’ Bible—as 
well as from the manufacturer of the dyes, the Ciba 
Company of New York. 

Vat dyes come in either powder or paste form and 
though the powdered is more concentrated they are 
equally easy to use. If powdered, the dye should first be 
prepared for use as follows: Mix a small amount with 
alcohol by grinding thoroughly into a paste in a mortar 
with a pestle. A pyrex glass bowl and an “old fash- 
ioned” glass mixer will do. Using dry weight, add two 
parts of dry caustic soda dissolved in a little water and 
four parts of concentrated sodium hydrosulphite powder 
to one part of the dye powder. When a complete reduc- 
tion is achieved, at 140° F, put the concentrated dye into 
a covered glass jar for use as needed. From here on the 
same steps apply to both powdered and paste dyes. 

The following colors are available from the Ciba Com- 
pany, sold in one pound lots if desired: Ciba Yellow G 
ex Conc. Paste, temperature for vatting 175° F, for dye- 
ing 105° F (color of vat, violet). Cibanone Golden 
Orange GZ Micro Powder, temp. for vatting 105° F, 
dyeing 140° F (color of vat, dark red). Ciba Red 3B 
Micro Powder, temp. for vatting 160° F, for dyeing 
105° F (color of vat, reddish yellow). Cibanone Red 2B 
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Edith Roberts, one of the founders of the Woodstock 
Guild of Craftsmen, is as well known for spinning and 
weaving as for her textile printing. Christmas cards are 
her specialty but she also raises Angora rabbits for 
hand-spinning and weaving baby blankets and scarves. 


Double Paste, temp. for vatting 105° F, for dyeing 140 
F (color of vat, blue violet). Ciba Blue 2B Micro Pow- 
der, temp. for vatting 175° F, for dyeing 140° F (color 
of vat, greenish yellow). Cibanone Brown GR Double 
Powder, temp. for vatting 105° F, for dyeing 120° F 
(color of vat, red brown). Cibanone Green 3G Conc. 
Paste, temp. for vatting 140° F, for dyeing 140° F (color 
of vat, bright blue). Cibanone Olive 2B Double Powder, 
temp. for vatting 140° F, for dyeing 140° F (color of 
vat, greenish blue). 

Having found that vat dyes were the best for the 
process, the second phase of the problem was to deter- 
mine whether they could be used in small quantities in 
silk screen printing to produce the appearance of batik. 

The batik process is well-known. Wax is used to paint 
out all those areas which are not to receive a given color. 
Whenever a new color is to be used, wax must be painted 
over the portions which are to remain the first color and 
the material dipped again in the next color. This is a 
long process for any extensive yardage and makes the 
cost prohibitive. It was necessary, therefore, to work out 
a substitute resistant for wax which could be used in a 
silk screen stencil. The result should be called “resist 
stencilling” as it cannot be called true batik. 

A transparent base that had been used successfully 
with poster colors, as a resist for silk screening on cloth, 
proved after numerous trials to be best. This base should 
be thinned with a reducer so that the fabric will absorb 
it. As this will not penetrate to the under side of very 
heavy material it is best to use a fairly thin textile. The 
resist is applied as in any silk screening process. 

The best grade of transparent base can be procured 
from any silk supply dealer and, thinned with a reducer. 
it can be applied by the silk screen method. The reducer 
used was No. 74 from Sherwin-Williams. 

The first step is to apply the resist through the screen. 
The material is then hung up until completely dry. It is 
then wet thoroughly in warm water and dipped in the 
dye bath. When color has developed the piece is boiled 
for twenty minutes in a soap bath, then rinsed well. Most 
of the resist will wash out in the bath. If any remains it 
can easily be removed with gasoline. No steaming is 
necessary and when vat dyes are used the finished colors 
are really fast. 

If more than one color is to be used this is done before 
the soap bath. The first coat of resist covers the area 








which is to remain as the ground color—white or a light 
shade. When the piece has been dipped and color devel- 
oped it is rinsed, then dried and spread out as smoothly 
as possible and the resist is printed on those parts which 
are to remain the second color, and so on. The process 
becomes more involved when more than three colors are 
printed but there is no reason, theoretically, why it 
should not be successful. When all desired colors have 
been applied the material goes through the soap bath. 

In making the stencil it should be borne in mind that 
one is apt to get a light design on a darker background. 
If more than one coat of resist is to be applied, it is wise 
to add a little vinegar (acetic acid) to the rinse water 
so as to counteract the caustic which will not be removed 
until the boiling takes place. 

The dyeing process itself is a fascinating one and 
though directions can be followed from books these few 
suggestions may be of help. To prepare the dye, first 
heat the water in the dye kettle and dissolve in this a 
small amount of caustic soda, then add the concentrated 
dye, straining it through a cloth. A small amount of 
sodium hydrosulphite is added to “sharpen” the bath. 
The exact amount is determined by the color and experi- 
ence will soon tell when this is reached. In fact, much 
of the dye process must become instinctive as a result of 
many experiments, for the color of the dyed material is 
never that of the dye itself and can only be seen when it 
is taken out of the bath and exposed to the air. Material 
can be taken out and then redipped to deepen, though 
never to lighten, the color. When this is done it should 
all be kept under the surface and moved about. If it is 
taken out, wrung and returned to the dye bath several 
times the shade will be more even. 

The color will always be lighter after the soap bath 
and when dry, so it may be necessary at times to add 
more concentrated dye to get the desired deep shade. An 
absolutely even shade is dificult to obtain in hand- 
dyeing as the dye penetrates the fiber so quickly that 
the first part of the material to receive the dye receives 
more dye and is therefore darker. It is for this reason 
that frequent dippings are advisable though the slightly 
uneven color often lends a feeling of charm. Dyeing is 
more even if the temperature of the bath is at about 
80° F when the material is first put in the bath and then 
is gradually increased. It is possible to dye one color 
over another—which of course must be done in batik 
work—and the results are often iridescent and lovely. 

The proper temperatures of the dye bath are most 
important. Usually the heat must be brought to 140° F 
though it can be cooled down somewhat before the ma- 
terial is put in. If the dye bath is too hot, the resist paste 
may crack and peel. The degree of heat to be used for 
each dye color can be had from the supply house but 
often a lower temperature does the job. Anything higher 
than 120° F may make the resist peel off. This is the 
heat recommended by Mr. Pellew for all vat dyes, with 
light shades taking less heat. Experience here can also 
be the guide, for 120° F is “when the finger can hardly 


bear the heat” and the finger can be used with good 
resulis after practice. The last step, a twenty-minutes’ 
boiling in a soap bath, is an absolute essential—followed 
by rinsing. 

Working space may be relatively small and dyeing 
equipment quite simple. Large oblong enameled dish- 
pans are used for dye pans. An enameled kettle, such as 
is sold for cold-pack canning, with a cover for boiling 
the finished piece, is adequate. An old wire strainer- 
frame, with little bags made from old salt bags tied 
over it, is good for straining the concentrated dye into 
the dye bath. It is a good plan to have a rubber mat on 
which to place the various jars of dyes and chemicals 
in use. All necessary chemical supplies may be procured 
from Eimer & Amend, New York City. Boiling may be 
done in the kitchen and a black enamel sink is desirable 
since it will show no stains. Rubber gloves are essential 
for hand protection. especially from caustic soda. A 
printing table should be approximately three yards long 
to accommodate curtain lengths and the material can be 
rolled if necessary. 


Morning-glory leaf pattern illustrates Mrs. Roberts’ batik- 
effect work done in vat dyes with silk-screen technique. 
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Architectural and interior design consultant, Dan Cooper 
also is a lecturer and author of “Inside Your Home” and 
other articles. He returned recently from England and 
Scotland where he renewed former contacts with 
weavers and helped them develop textiles in new weaves. 


INTERIORS 


anh Oppor tunity for cr aftsmen 


here is endless work to be done by artist craftsmen 

in supplying the demand for their wares to an eager 
market, provided the artist craftsman pays heed to the 
genuine needs of the people and fills these needs 
with his productions. A look at the products of the com- 
mercial gift market should be enough to convince anyone 
that this is true. The interest aroused by my suggestion 
that readers of “Inside Your Home” write for names of 
additional artist craftsmen beyond those listed, and the 
suggestion that people look around them to discover 
creative talent—and use this talent—further proves that 
interest abounds in this field. The artist craftsman work- 
ing quietly away at something he likes doing is very 
apt to produce an article which has a pleasing appear- 
ance, always provided the worker pays constant attention 
to the development of his art. 


There is need for the craftsman to keep his wares on 
a commonsense level as far as price is concerned. I do 
not forget a fine potter who made us four jars at $30 
each to be used as lamp bases in a hunting-lodge. Yet 
for a simple bird-bath bowl and pedestal he had made, 
suggesting it might be used on the same project in a 
corner of the terrace, he asked $300. The client’s reaction 
to this would have been “tell the birds to go jump in 
the lake,” which the terrace overlooked. Had the bird- 
bath been even $100 he probably would have approved 
it. The public will generally invest in a thing for which 
there is a definite use, but taxes leave little for extrava- 
gances or useless articles. 


Many bowls made by potters are delivered with rough 
bottom surfaces which immediately scratch table sur- 
faces. This careless kind of work is not to be encouraged 
for refinishing comes high these days. 


For city dwellers, flowers are an expensive luxury. 
Sculptured forms, abstract or otherwise, interesting 
enough to take their place are eminently salable. 

And then do not forget the incredibly common light- 
ing fixtures on the ready market. Opportunity is wide 
open to dream up something for this purpose. A chande- 
lier with a pierced bow! at the bottom, throwing light 
up under spreading, paper-thin metal leaves in the 
ascending and diminishing form of a tree is as beautiful 
a chandelier as I have ever seen. The Finns have recently 
sent it here. It is graceful and very distinguished. 
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BY DAN COOPER 


The Milwaukee Athletic Club, in modernizing a floor 
recently, was searching about for a sculptor to carve the 
chimney breast in bas relief. They decided, with splendid 
results, to put their chips on a local product, Dick Wiken. 
| have never seen finer carving anywhere. 

I say “bravo” to anyone who gives the local boys a 
chance to show what they can do and, incidentally, helps 
those who are able to create to make a living. People 
react immediately to a thing of beauty. Witness the 
crowds seething around the gardens of Radio City where 
there are flowers and a little sculpture. No one lingers 
around the base of the Empire State Building, for it is 
just another flat wall of granite. 

One cannot ignore Sweden as a reference for those 
interested in handcrafts. The people of this northern 
land are contented and happy for they are industrious. 
Perhaps their industry has a lot to do with their happi- 
ness. And what do they busy themselves about? 

First and foremost they are craftsmen—quietly, per- 
sistently and actively carrying on their craft traditions. 
Nowhere as in this little country does one find such de- 
lightful homes, no matter how humble they may be. In- 
stinctively the Swedish people surround themselves with 
things which are genuinely good and often of exquisite 
nicety. Their talk too, with strangers, nearly always turns 
on their homecraft work which they display with real 
interest and they bring out with pride beautiful old rugs, 
linens, sculptured wood and metal of the past. 

Many years ago it was felt there that the deep-rooted 
craft spirit of the people was well worth preserving. 
With foresight they realized the danger of the industrial 
age, that machine-made articles, because of their cheap- 
ness, might displace the hand-made articles of the past. 
“The Friends of Handicraft,” a society of art-loving, 
craft-loving members was formed, and its integrating 
work has spread over the land. The result of the efforts 
of this Society, solely devoted to the sale of craftwork, 
can readily be seen in Stockholm and elsewhere. One 
can spend many hours in their shops and a great deal of 
money as well. 

Let Americans give concerted but wise encouragement 
to their own people who have the urge to create things. 
Let them emulate the Swedish craft folk, but let them 
be sure that the works of their hands fill a practical as 
well as esthetic need. 











Dick Wiken carved the chimney breast in walnut, with 
central Indian figure playing lacrosse, for the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club lounge. William MacArthur, decorator. 


Chandelier designed by Paavo Tynell throws light up- 
ward under paper-thin metal leaves in the ascending and 
diminishing form of a tree. Courtesy Finland House. 








Designed and executed by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., this sampler commemorates her husband's hunting exploits. 


Medieval grotesques people the panels inspired by illuminated Cornish psalter. All photos also by Mrs. Roosevelt. 





Sl GGELSTIONS for nite \eedleworker 


The needle’s bright imagery 


he art of the needleworker, almost more than any 

other handcraft, depends upon the vitality of the 
imagination of the creator and his ability to direct an 
ancient medium into fresh and vivid applications, into 
by-paths of beauty that are current but untrodden. 

The work of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., reflects 
richly the response of the artist to the limitless variety 
of form and color in a surrounding world. Her sense of 
beauty is quickly kindled by a line of poetry, an old 
Cornish litany or the rhythmic interplay of pattern in 
the window lattices of the great Chinese houses. A touch- 
ing example of this is the sampler shown here, celebrat- 
ing her husband’s big game shooting expeditions. These 
included hunting trips on several continents, but chiefly 
in Asia. Some of the animals represented in the sampler 
are native to the United States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's pieces are highly decorative but they 
are projected with sophistication and a reasoned disci- 
pline characteristic of her. Her sense of color is both 
informed and subtle. A_ relentless perfectionist, she 
quarrels with her work until it satisfies her, thinks 
nothing of ripping out the labor of weeks or months to 
begin all over again. 

It was her search for the infinitude of gradation in 
color which made her desert canvas and needlepoint in 
favor of “solid” embroidery. In needlepoint, she ex- 
plains, the stitches run perforce in one direction, losing 
the tonal variation made possible when light hits the 
same shade from many angles. Take, for example, the 
case of the fabulous white monkey on cloth of gold. He 
is embroidered in five shades of white, but seems to be 
in many more. His tail is embroidered in one shade only, 
but because of the way it curls down and around and up 
and because the stitches are angled to the curves it ap- 
pears to be in many shades. 

This sort of embroidery is very, very fine slow work. 
It requires good light, sustained concentration of effort 
and infinite patience. It becomes a hard taskmaster at 
times, ruling out all other activities, including even read- 
ing and radio. Mrs. Roosevelt tells of completing a work 
which weighed as heavily as a blanket during a Manila 
summer when the heat was intolerable. This was one of 
the occasions when the chef d’oeuvre was turning out all 
wrong and had to be ripped out more than half. 

The white cockatoo on page 18 is a companion piece 
of the monkey, which is not shown here. The cloth of 
gold background is the lamé side of black chiffon and 
was an entirely unorthodox selection. It did, in fact, 
present such severe mechanical difficulties that it had to 
be mounted on stout linen backing before it could be 
completed. The cockatoo, taken from a Chinese print, 


was done twice. His feathers did not suit his maker who 
simply superimposed another bird with plumage of 
miraculous delicacy. 

Mrs. Roosevelt uses “stout floss,” procurable in Eng- 
land. It comes on spools with approximately a hundred 
strands to a thread. These, which are of cobweb fineness, 
she separates and combines about twelve to a thread for 
fine work. Her wools are all vegetable-dyed and also are 
obtained in Europe. When she is operating in full force 
she needs a whole trunkful to choose from. 

During the last few years photography has superseded 
needlework as her besetting preoccupation. She has made 
of herself an expert photographer, accomplishing her 
new task with the exquisite perfectionism that endlessly 
dogs her footsteps. The pictures of her needlework ac- 
companying this article are a good sample of her photo- 
graphic achievement. 

One point about her needlework that Mrs. Roosevelt 
makes abundantly clear is that she does not always de- 
sign it. She adapts freely, however, especially in the mat- 
ter of color, and determines her own size scale. The 
white monkey was done from a small pencil sketch which 
she asked Charles Baskerville to do for her. One notable 
exception to this is the hunting sampler—a work which 
she designed as well as executed. 

Mrs. Roosevelt plies her researches with the same tire- 
less enthusiasm as her needle. For example, the pair of 
panels depicting Ghoulies and Ghosties and Long-Leggitie 
Beasties and Things that Go Bump in the Night were 
inspired by an illuminated psalter she discovered in the 
library while she and her husband were spending the 
week-end at White Lodge, in Surrey, with Lord and Lady 
Lee of Fareham. She practically immured herself there 
during the visit, making sketches of all those misbegotten 
and unnatural small creatures, 

But this was not enough. She followed it up with a 
week in the British Museum, browsing amongst medieval 
manuscripts, until she had sufficiently amplified her col- 
lection. She topped it off with a sordid form of gar- 
goyle life with, actually, a smaller creature for a tongue. 
shown in the second panel. One is tempted to believe 
that she let her imagination go a bit on its own as well, 
in the creation of these and the trials of Saint Anthony. 
The panels of the three-fold screen (shown on page 18) 
were inspired by various works of Hieronimus Bosch, 
Brueghel and Artzibasheff. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has laid aside her needle temporarily 
in favor of photography and, more immediately, for a 
remarkable series of scrapbooks, reaching back to the 
Middle Nineteenth Century and concerned with the his- 
tory of her branch of the Theodore Roosevelt family. 
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Vrs. Roosevelt's brilliant white cockatoo embroidered on 
cloth of gold was taken from a very old Chinese print. 

















These she is putting together with the same sensitive 
graphic perception and fine sense of craftmanship as 
characterize her other work. However, she has projects 
in view for more needlework. 

One of these is a wall-size hanging patterned after the 
interwoven wood window-lattices of Chinese houses. The 
infinite variety and beauty of these have haunted her 
for long. One in particular, based on the irregular lines 
of a sheet of ice cracking, has “kenneled a drop of mis- 
chief” in her brain. It presents to her the most delicate 
and interesting distribution of lines and spaces in all her 
visual memory. 

She plans also a scene from “The Golden Cockerel,” 
using silks, wools, beads and spangles in a riot of color. 
She intends to use it as a background for a series of gor- 
geous figures taken from Bakst and others. 

Needleworkers with even more than average talent and 
imagination are bound to realize that the field in this 
sort of product is of necessity limited as far as financial 
return is concerned. Embroidery may be developed as a 
highly expressive art but, commercially speaking, it is a 
virtual deadend for the craftsman who earns his living 
with his hands. There is a certain demand for fine needle- 
work from the churches. Raised to the level of an art, it 
should perhaps command a place comparable to hand- 
woven tapestry in the field of decoration. For the present, 
it chiefly connotes the home-loving artist. This, possibly, 
is one of the chief mainsprings of all of the handcrafts. 
Mrs. Roosevelt's pieces remain for the most part at 
Oyster Bay where they provide a quiet accent in the 
spacious elegance of her house there. 














Mrs. Roosevelt has a particular talent for searching out and depicting medieval monsters as in this three-fold screen 
inspired by works of Brueghel, Artzibasheff and Hieronimus Bosch. To this she adds her own distinctive, rich colorings. 
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Relating design to our times 


BY NORMAN CHERNER 
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Per today are limited in what should be one of their 
greatest creative experiences, that of furnishing their 
homes. A lack of adequate furniture selection has con- 
tributed to this condition. In order to secure esthetically 
pleasing pieces, the consumer must be able to afford the 
few high-quality and expensive manufactured articles in 
good taste. Or he can seek the services of one who can 
translate his needs into esthetically functional products. 

The lack of adequate selection which exists in both 
mass-produced and hand-made furniture stems, not only 
from the old story of industrial commercialism, but also 
from the fact that the number of furniture craftsmen in 
the field is limited. 

The dearth of craftsmen has resulted because of over- 





Cherner’s integral concept for bedroom pieces, in white maple, highly polished, with mahogany veneer and handles. 


Norman Cherner, consultant in industrial design, has 
taught Design in the Museum of Modern Art and in 
Fieldston School, at Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York. 


specialization in the furniture industry — single and 
double operation work have almost completely eliminated 
the services of the true cabinet-maker, This, and the years 
of training that have gone into the development of the 
fine furniture craftsmen in the past, have discouraged 
young people from entering the field. 

Oddly enough, this shortage continues in spite of the 
fact that the independent craftsman can earn a good 
livelihood. Contrary to public belief, there is little dif- 
ference in price between the custom piece and the high- 
quality manufactured product. In fact the cabinet piece 
can be cheaper, since store mark-up and middleman are 
eliminated. Hence the craftsman’s creation can compete 
with high-quality store pieces and still provide him with 








a thoroughly adequate financial compensation. 

A new generation of independent young craftsmen can 
revitalize present-day furniture trends and uproot many 
of the ugly stereotypes existing in furniture today. Fresh 
forms can be created through exploration based on an 
understanding and appreciation of the present-day aspects 
of our culture. 

The craftsman must realize that his expression is 
but a part of our great cultural fabric. His creations 
should also be in harmony with the larger movements 
which are basic in shaping the expression of our genera 
tion. With the advent of the industrial revolution, the 
machine became an undeniable and indispensable part of 
our cultural framework. Our technological environment 
has affected not only our living habits, but also the way 
in which we think and feel. We have come to feel more 
at ease in a light, crisp atmosphere than in the somewhat 
dark and elaborate environment of the past. 

The machine is now an integral part of the cabinet- 
maker's equipment. His sensitivity to its functions is as 
important as an understanding of the characteristics and 
limitations of his hand tools. Expressions which are 
oblivious to the possibilities of the fabrication methods of 
an age are incomplete since one of the basic traditional 
elements of esthetics is ignored. 

Unlike the man who designs only on paper, the furni 
ture craftSman has a unified and complete experience. 
He is actually the only one in this field today who can 
realize the whole expression from its concept to its logi- 
cal conclusion. This circumstance enhances the possibili- 








ties for an honest straight-forward statement in the 
working material. 

Since the same skills and tools used by the craftsman 
are also used in production, he is in an excellent position 
to create new forms for manufacturing. He has an advan- 
tage over design specialists in that he can constantly 
refine his ideas in the material without being hampered 
by the limitations imposed by industry because of retool- 
ing costs in production jigs and fixtures. 

Photographs shown in connection with this article are 
an example of this type of design approach as applied 
to interiors. While it has been physically impossible for 
the writer to build all the units and accessories which 
go into his interiors he has created new forms by working 
in the material whenever a special problem offered a par- 
ticular challenge to him. The piece was designed on paper 
in full dimensions, then executed in the material and 
refined in terms of its three dimensional quality. 

While this furniture has a definite custom feeling to 
it. up-to-date fabrication methods were used. Plywood 
was used for the understructure of the seat and rubber 
foam for the upholstery. All legs were developed around 
a basic form which was duplicated in all the legs of the 
chair. A simple half-lap joint in the leg and runner 
beneath it acted both as a structural and decorative 
factor in the table design. This approach was carried out 
in the other design forms of the interior. Fabrics were 
handprinted and ceramic accessories were developed to 
complement the material whenever possible. 

Some will agree to this design approach but will 





Dining unit by Norman Cherner, esthetically satisfying, in clear maple lacquered and rubbed with steel wool and wax. 
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Rich simplicity in walnut by Cherner; chestnut color leather chair backs with yellow-toned fabric seats on foam rubber. 


regard it as but a temporary phase which merely serves 
to reflect the backwardness of the furniture industry. 
They will look with a cynical eye at what they consider 
outmoded machinery in their glorification of laminated 
and plastic products. Such an attitude arises from a mis- 
conception of technology for the backwardness of the 
furniture industry actually lies in its failure to maintain 
esthetic standards and in its organization and planning, 
rather than in the mechanical equipment it uses. Present 
day machinery is indispensable not only to current pro- 
duction but also to the newer processes. The circular saw, 
the band saw, the planer and other standard machinery 
are still basic equipment in the fabrication of new ma- 
terials and forms. 

Those who are in the mode of our times simply for 
fashion’s sake or for monetary gain are creating insig- 
nificant, short-lived expressions. In our current furniture 
trends we have two extremes—the “functional” which 
looks to the future and the “modernistic” which is 
already passé but is still produced in vast abundance. 

In the first case we have the plastic products and 
laminated woods. There is no question that they are im- 
portant where eficiency and upkeep are a prime concern. 
They are ideal for classroom or office use. However, as 
a whole they still give a cold and insecure impression. 
Somehow many of these forms lack the graceful yet 
solid proportions that can be achieved in the straight- 
forward use of wood and fabric. Plastics which are used 
extensively in new concepts have not yet captured the 
warm and sympathetic texture which our sense of touch 
demands. Most furniture in this category, with due re- 
spect to its ingenuity, is still rather spindly, self-con- 
scious, impersonal and over structural. 

In contrast to this and by far the most offensive is 
the “modernistic” furniture. These ornate, cubistic styl- 


ings try in their superficial manner to capture the spirit 
of our times. They give the lie to their sincerity with 
their ornate appendages which are chaotically distrib- 
uted. Unfortunately this type of furniture is so prevalent 
that many people are misled into thinking of it as rep- 
resentative contemporary expression. 

it is still dificult to judge which of the current fur- 
niture forms might be considered timeless. However, we 
can draw many conclusions from past concepts which 
have great esthetic appeal today. Much of the early 
American or basic Chinese stylings fit into almost any 
well-designed, contemporary interior. Many of these 
older furniture forms possess qualities which people 
may always require and demand. Furniture must give a 
visual sense of strength and refinement in its shapes 
and proportions to induce relaxation and comfort. Tex- 
tures must be sympathetic to our sense of touch. Fur- 
thermore, the intimate quality achieved by the direct 
use of organic materials is an essential counterbalance 
to our somewhat severe architectural environment. 

The furniture shown here indicates the writer's idea 
of the kind of pieces which are functional and yet by 
no means cold or insecure in feeling. They illustrate how 
a machine can contribute to a practical construction 
problem without compromising any of the esthetic quali- 
ties people will always demand. 

In spite of the world tension which overshadows all 
facets of life, there are indications of a revival, a grow- 
ing consciousness of the need for bringing human feeling 
into the structural arts of our day. The speed with which 
this trend takes root will depend on our ability to de- 
velop the talent of our times in design understanding, 
based on a working insight of present-day living needs 
in terms of the possibilities and limitation of existing 
fabrication equipment. 
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for the Ceramist 





Classifications in clay » ©. s. voyrem 


_—— future for ceramics in America will 
inevitably depend upon the combined development 
of excellence in design, superior quality and right pric- 
ing. Increased production at home and the reappearance 
of imported articles on the market since the return of 
peacetime conditions have accentuated the importance of 
the problem ahead. The large industrial plants must 
effect coordination of the various departments involved 
in the production of pottery-designing, engineering and 
merchandising. The studio potter must, on his own, be 
capable of meeting the triple challenge. 

One problem, basic to all three of these factors, de- 
serves primary consideration. This is a clarification of 
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F. J. Vontury, creator of fine porcelains at his studio in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, is known also for his lectures 
and exhibits. The descendant of Hungarian potters, Mr. 
Vontury spent many years studying and working on the 
Continent before taking his place in American ceramics. 


the terms used to describe the various wares, of equal 
importance to the designer, the engineer and the mer- 
chant. The existing confusion arises from the fact that 
so many of the pottery products are “border-line” cases, 
making it dificult, not only for the designer to specify 
the material to be used within an accurate classification, 
but also for the engineer to execute the piece in the 
exact material. This, in turn, leads to the confusion of 
terms in merchandising the finished product. Although 
a differentiation of types can apply only in general, it 
is essential to define these. 

The fundamental difference between types of pottery 
lies in the characteristic quality of the body. The con- 





A. 


Special use of glazes makes these figures from Alice in Wonderland distinctive. Since they are purely decorative, Thelma 


Frazier Winter could sculpture them in a porous material. Photograph courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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F. J. Vontury fires the biscuit and special glaze together 
in creating these vitreous and translucent porcelains. 


dition of density, or degree of porosity, gives the fracture 
of the biscuit (the fired body) a definite appearance. 
The porosity of ceramics is determined by the ratio of 
open pore space to the bulk volume. The two basic types 
are: porous ware, which has an earthy appearance and 
vitreous ware, which has a neat and glossy appearance. 
Vitreous and semi-vitreous ware have densities of low 
and intermediate porosity. There are subsequent differ- 
ences in glaze, color and firing. 

All pottery is first formed from clay and then fired. 
The term “firing range” applies to the range of tempera- 
ture within which a ceramic composition develops prop- 
erties which render it industrially useful (between 1740 
and 2600° Fahrenheit). This may differ from the matur- 
ing range which is the time and temperature span within 
which the body and/or glaze is fired, whether once, 
twice or oftener, to develop specific properties. There 
are a number of methods for. firing the body and the 
glaze: they may be fired together, in which case there 
is a fusion between the two; they may be fired separately 
but with the glaze at an equal or higher maturing range 
to effect this same fusion, or they may be fired separately 
so that the biscuit and the glaze remain distinct. 

Glazes are matured to a glassy state and a ceramic 
article my have one or more coats or none at all. Coating 
an article twice allows the potter to decorate between 
two layers of glaze, but he may also decorate under the 
glaze on the fired or unfired body or over either the 
fired or unfired glaze. The three main types of glazes— 
clear which is transparent, matt which has a dull surface 
and opaque which is non-transparent—can all be either 
colorless or colored. 

Although the color of the body may be white, earth 
or colored, all fired ceramic ware that is conventionally 
white can be described as whiteware—a generic term 
including earthenware, stoneware, china and porcelain. 
These fall into the two general groups: porous (earthen- 
ware) and vitreous (porcelain, stoneware and china), 


which is again classified by being either vitreous and 
translucent or vitreous and not translucent. 

Earthenware is the most porous of ceramics and is 
matured at a low temperature. Like stoneware and por- 
celain it may be glazed or unglazed, but it is never 
translucent and will absorb water. It derives its name 
from the fracture of the biscuit which resembles earth. 
The fracture of vitreous and semi-vitreous ware is more 
glossy and it absorbs little or no moisture. Stoneware, 
which is also not translucent, is composed essentially of 
fire clays and may have intermediate or no porosity. It 
is vitreous, unlike the porous earthenware, and is fired 
at a higher temperature (2200—2400° F). 

Porcelain and china are characterized by being trans- 
lucent, although china is always glazed and porcelain 
need not be. These are made of much finer clays and fired 
at a greater heat than earthenware. The porosity of 
porcelain is very low, having a vitreous body (0.0— 
0.05% ). If the porcelain is glazed, the glaze is matured 
at the same temperature as the body whether simul- 
taneously or not. The glaze on china on the other hand, 
if not fired at the same time with the body, is matured 
in a subsequent fire of lesser intensity. China also has 
a vitreous body and the term is used in America and 
England to include dinnerware, ovenware and artware. 
Porcelain, on the other hand, is the term used in conti- 
nental Europe to apply to all vitreous translucent wares. 

There is also a semi-vitreous china produced by the 
china process but having intermediate porosity. The 
term bone china, however, originates in the materials 
used in the body of the ceramic article. 

Because all ceramics are built up by the same method 
and from essentially the same raw materials they have 
many over-lapping properties and the line of distinction 
between them is very fine. It is sometimes difficult, for 
example, to distinguish between china and porcelain for 
this reason. All the various pottery materials can of 
course be used to create either structural or more deco- 
rative ware, but different clays are more suited to one 
use than an other. Thus a coarse red clay may be used 
for decorated figurines when finer materials and a higher 
maturing range must be used to create a non-porous vase 
that will be required to contain liquid. The glazes, too, 
will make a difference both in serviceability and attrac- 
tiveness. They are used to give color in many cases, and 
they also may be used to coat a porous biscuit so that 
the article will hold liquids. 

All of these factors, then, must be taken into considera- 
tion by the creators of fine ceramics. An article may be 
esthetically pleasing but totally useless. The coordination 
of the three phases—designing, engineering and mer- 
chandising—must be realized by the commercial manu- 
facturer through intelligent leadership and good labor 
relations. The studio potter must find his own solution 
for handling all three. The acquisition and application 
of practical as well as theoretical knowledge is essential 
both to the large organized industries and the individual 
artist. A sense of design is not enough; it must be in- 
tegrated with an appreciation of quality, engineering 
ability and a knowledge of the market. 

There is one final element which no modern equip- 
ment can replace in the creating of pottery from clay, 
and that is the individual. It is he, with his awareness 
and appreciation of all the factors involved, who insures 
the future of American pottery. 











for the Weaver 





... But dont go near the water! 


BY ROGER MILLEN 


rs. Willoughby Jones was thoroughly peeved. A 

length of tweed which she had woven expressly 
for an important exhibition had not been accepted by 
the jury. 

“My dear Mrs. Jones,” said the jury member whom 
she was working over at the moment, “your tweed was 
well designed. It was beautifully woven. But we couldn't 
pass it because it was unfinished. Did you really think 
it was ready for exhibition—and possible sale—before 
it was washed and pressed?” 

Mrs. Willoughby Jones, her hat and grammar both 
slightly awry, rose to a full boil by monosyllabic steps. 
“Wash? Press? Me? Certainly not! | leave all that to 
the customer!” 

The classic verse from which our title was borrowed 
pictured a situation no more absurd but much funnier. 
Mrs. Willoughby Jones is an extreme case. Few weavers 
regard so lightly the somewhat anticlimactic business of 
finishing but, generally speaking, it must be admitted 
that insufficient attention is paid to it. 

Better to understand the why of finshing, let us con- 
sider what happens when a piece of tweed is washed. In 
its newly-woven state it is rough, coarse, somewhat oily 
and dirty and, save for the play of color, generally 
unattractive. The whole object of finishing is to bring 
about a reversal of all this, to shrink or draw the strands 
together into a unit, to achieve a good “drape” — a 
quality combining strength with complete pliability- 
and to top off with a smooth and appealing surface. 
“Hand” is the expressive term current in the industry. 

Exposure to warm water and soap tends to swell the 
wool fibres and make them plastic. If agitation, such as 
the action of a washing machine, is now applied the 
fibres blend or felt, to an extent, and shrinking takes 
place. This is splendid—up to a point. If the soap bath 
is too hot or the washing carried on too long, excessive 
felting results, the colors may “bleed” or stain and the 
cloth be ruined. The soap bath must of course be fol- 
lowed by a thorough rinsing, then drying and pressing. 

Whole volumes have been written on the finishing 
processes and many steps not here touched upon are 
included in the handling of power-loomed woolens but 
the foregoing, in very brief, presents substantially the 
objectives and means involved in all wool finishing. 

Wool-spun yarns for handweaving are, or should be, 
less tightly twisted than those designed for use on the 
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Roger Millen of The Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Clifton Heights, Pennsylvania, is a nationally-known 
professional hand-loom weaver, specializing in tweeds. 


Wr. Millen is president of Associated Hand Weavers. 


more punishing power-looms and they are consequently 
less resistant to the washing treatment. A length of 
power-loomed tweed, perhaps sixty or seventy yards long, 
may be run through washers for two hours or more 


be 


whereas a hand-woven piece, say ten yards long. may 
given all the finishing required in much less time. 

Dry cleaning is a detail not usually included in com- 
mercial practice but it offers distinct advantages to the 
hand-loom weaver. It’s no job for an amateur, however, 
unless he wants to take a chance on being blown to 
kingdom come, but the neighborhood dry cleaner can 
handle it nicely. It may be done before washing, after 
washing or even after the garment is made up, depending 
on circumstances. If done before washing when hard 
water must be used there will be no grease to precipitate 
and the action of the soap will become more effective. 

The professional weaver usually finds it important that 
his fabrics appear at their best while in the yardage state 
and dry cleaning will certainly lend a fresh and eye- 
appealing “bloom” which washing alone will not give. 
No better treatment can be given a newly-made-up gar- 
ment of hand-woven tweed than a thorough workout on 
a flat-bed steam-press and amateur weavers may very 
plausibly defer the dry cleaning until this time. 

By way of practical application, let's take that ten- 
yard piece through all of the steps in finishing from the 
loom to the completed suit length. 

The ideal washer for the purpose has never been seen 
on land nor sea but its action would follow closely the 
flexible kneading of the bare human foot plus the weight 
of the body above it. Actually, that’s the way it was done 
for a long, long time and the method has never been 
improved upon. 

In my own practice I use a Bendix and like it, but | 
see no reason why other types may not be employed. 

For the soap bath, the water level should be kept down 
to a minimum. The use of too much water will result in 
an overly-fuzzy surface texture and the soap action will 
be weakened as well. 

The water temperature is important. For the soap and 
rinsing baths alike it should be warm but never hot. 
Some characters claim that they enjoy a sudden change 
from hot showers to cold but wool is distinctly allergic 
to such goings on. 

Five minutes in the soap bath is long enough for 
tweeds. Homespuns may have two five-minute periods— 


not ten minutes continuously—as they are more closely 
woven and hence more resistant to the washing action. 

Rinsing must be thorough but repeated short baths are 
preferable to longer ones. How long it is continued de- 
pends upon the amount of cloth, the soap used and the 
type of water—whether hard or soft. One can only watch 
the operations carefully and be guided by common sense 
on the best procedure under local conditions. The washer, 
incidentally, should be equipped with a centrifugal action 
to extract the free water from the cloth and this feature 
should be employed following each bath—an especially 
thorough spinning after the soap bath. 

Clothes-line drying is as good a method as any. The 
cloth should be hung by one edge and held by a multi- 


tude of spring-type clothes-pins placed four inches apart. 


Carefully finished woolens hand-woven by the Churchill 


When dry, a careful inspection is next in order. The 
weaver should spread the cloth out on a table and, guided 
by both sight and touch, remove all burrs—tweezers are 
handy for this—and mend knots until satisfied that all 
is in readiness for the final step of pressing. 

No amount of hand-pressing will serve; the “block- 
ing” action of a steam-press is needed and this calls, 
again, for the professional attention of the local tailor 
or dry cleaner. Insist that he use plenty of steam and 
maximum pressure. If the surface seems, at first, to be 
quite untweedily smooth and flat, never fear, it will soon 
spring back to a more characteristic texture. 

So, here’s hoping that no handweaver will ever be 
satisfied, with Mrs. Willoughby Jones, to leave his tweeds 
hanging on a hickory limb. 


Weavers of Berea, Kentucky, from soft, handspun yarns. 














Silver vase forged from a blank one-eighth of an inch in thickness, by Edward Dykstra, School for American Craftsmen. 
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Talking shop BY LAURITS CHRISTIAN EICHNER 


ariation in thickness of material in the body of hol- 
V5. ware is a matter that never fails to fascinate the 
layman and poses an interesting problem for the crafts- 
man. The metal stampings used in commercial articles are 
of uniform gauge. Most of the hand-raised articles we see 
today are made from a thickness of metal which is meant 
to be the final thickness of the finished piece. We havs 
become so accustomed to this that we sometimes lose sight 
of the fact that much of the satisfaction of hand-wrought 
silver comes from the forging which distributes the meta] 
in a desirable manner: the base of moderate weight, the 
walls light and the rim heavy. 

Before metal was obtainable in sheets, the silversmith 
began his work by casting a circular ingot in an iron 
mold. From this casting he forged his blank. The thick- 
ness of the bottom proper was finished right on the 
anvil. The intermediate portion was thinned down, ac- 
cording to experience, to produce the right weight for 
the body. The desired rim was provided for at the outset 
by leaving the rim heavy. 

This technique was used by generations of craftsmen. 
It was described by Theophilus as early as the Tenth 
Century and, by examining old American silver, we see 
it was in general practice in this country at least up to 
a hundred years ago. 

The technique of distributing metal with the hammer 
has hardly any limits. In Cellini’s day it was a game 
among metalsmiths to see who could excel in this respect. 
It was carried to fantastic extremes and resulted in such 
stunts as an arm extending in three-dimensional relief 
from a plaque. 

The modern craftsman seldom realizes the extent to 
which it is possible to vary the thickness of a raised 
piece, creating a heavy rim at will or leaving a heavier 
band or boss anywhere on the work which may be carved 
or chased without the reverse of the decoration showing 
on the inside. 

To make use of this technique today, we need not cast 
our blank; we make our forging from heavy sheet. This 
does away with one disadvantage faced by the old silver- 
smith. His casting was not always sound and sometimes 
the defect did not show up until he had spent too much 
time to admit of discarding it. He would then resort to 
soldering the crack. It is not unusual to find such a 
soldered crack in a piece of old silver. 

Even with the conventional blank of light gauge, a 
considerable thickening of the edge can be achieved, as 
described by William Bennett in the November, 1947, 
issue of “Craft Horizons.” 

It should be borne in mind that in any raising, the 


outer edge of the blank is contracted to a smaller diam- 
eter, thereby naturally increasing the thickness of the 
rim. However, this thickening is usually canceled out 
by the craftsman, who continues to stretch the material 
right out to the edge with the raising hammer. If we 
want to thicken the rim we change to a planishing ham- 
mer or mallet towards the edge and level the crimps off 
to conform to the raised surface but without stretching 
by hammering. As pointed out by Mr. Bennett, this must 
be done with great accuracy. Otherwise the edge will be 
destroyed in trimming. 

The illustration shows a silver vase forged from a one- 
eighth-inch thick circle, maintaining the original diameter 
of the blank. The bottom of the vase is about one-six- 
teenth of an inch thick and the average thickness of the 
sidewall is about eighteen gauge, gradually coming to 
an edge that measures one-eighth of an inch thick. 


This photograph shows the blank, one-eighth inch thick, 
with two intermediate stages in the process of raising it to 
the finished silver bowl with satisfactorily thickened edge. 














BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE 


This section of CRAFT Horizons is solely for the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 


color, form, and function. 


ta is to report on a 16,000-mile motor-trip taken in 
the interest of America House. Our purpose was to 
see and talk with as many craftsmen as possible whose 
work-shops are west of the Mississippi. We also wished 
to see the important shops and the merchandise they 
carry. It is not going to be possible to describe things in 
detail for the journey’s log would run to book length. 
We shall forego any mention of the weather and scenery 
for although they were important factors we are not in 
need of conversation pieces. 

We headed south in February and stopped briefly at 
Shearwater Pottery in Ocean Springs, Mississippi. Here 
we found the Andersons busy, as a family group, doing 
interesting and original work. We were disappointed not 
to find more craftsmen in and around New Orleans. Miss 
Irvine and her associates at Sophie Newcomb College do 
exceptional work in pottery, but their teaching keeps 
them from producing a great deal. We also saw in New 
Orleans some interesting leather work done by craftsmen 
from New Mexico. There are some very smart and in- 
teresting shops in Houston and Dallas, Texas, but no 
evidence of any crafts to speak of in this region. 

The Indian Country of New Mexico and Arizona is a 
world of crafts quite apart from any other. It is difficult 
for craftsmen other than the Indians to make themselves 
felt in this region, although there is a strong influence 
from Mexico in southern Arizona and the native Spanish 
in New Mexico do distinctive work, particularly in weav- 
ing. The rugs, jewelry, bead and basket-work are familiar 
to all, but the great distinction of the hand-work of the 
Indians never palls. Their best in design and workman- 
ship cannot be improved upon. 

This region is a tourist's Mecca, and the merchandise 
in the shops is all styled for this trade. Outside the 
region, however, there has been a decline in the demand 
for Indian work. Probably that decline can be linked to 
the poor quality which resulted from the increased pro- 
duction to meet the demand of the war years when other 
merchandise was unavailable. We hope there will be a 
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Director of America House 


readjustment to better quality so the Indians may pros 
per again and their products reach the quality outlets 
outside their own region. 

The amazing strength and endurance of the Indian 
culture was brought home to us while we were lunching 
at a club house on one of the Reservations. At the table 
was a very interesting white man who kept us fascinated 
by his talk, rich in sympathy and understanding of the 
Indian country. Also at the table was an Indian who had 
evidently been a companion to this man on some of his 
recent trips. We were curious to know about the white 
man, who seemed to be as much a part of the Indian 
Country as did his Indian companion. So we asked who 
he was and were told he was a missionary who had come 
to Indian Territory many years ago. There was no evi- 
dence that he had ever converted an Indian to his way 
of life, but there was every evidence that he had been 
converted to the Indian way of life. 

California is the land of plenty of craftsmen. We know 
we saw only a few of them and are sorry we didn't see 
them all. We found the California craftsmen particularly 
easy to talk with about marketing: they are more pro 
fessional in their approach to their work than craftsmen 
in other regions. Potters are in the majority, but we also 
found a concentration of silversmiths not to be equalled 
anywhere else. Fine weaving and textile-printing unfet- 
tered by tradition are not exceptional there. We should 
like to see craftsmen develop as creative groups in other 
parts of the country. 

From Del Mar in the south, we drove out of the State 
to the north. stopping for a full week in both Los An 
geles and San Francisco. We were fortunate in seeing 
the ceramic exhibition at Scripps College in Claremont 
and sorry to have been unable to wait for the one at the 
City of Paris in San Francisco. Here craftsmen were 
preparing an outdoor market for artists and craftsmen 
that sounded exciting. 

We visited Beatrice Wood in her new studio house at 
Ojai and Marguerite and Frans Wildenhain on their 
mountain-top Guerneyville. Laura Andresen’s 
classes at the University of California, Los Angeles and 
Carlton Bell's unit at Mills College in Oakland we found 
full of inspired craftsmen. We drove to Stockton to per 
suade Mr. Gillmore to send a loom to the School for 
American Craftsmen. We were disappointed to find that 
Edith Heath was devoting her time to a small manufac 
turing unit rather than her studio work, but local en- 
thusiasm was infectious and we found ourselves racing 
like mad, trying to see everyone and everything. The 
outlets for craftsmen in California are many and varied. 


near 
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San Francisco is outstanding in the representation of 
craft work in local shops. Such is California, teeming 
with activity, vibrant and alive. 

From California we drove to Portland, Oregon and 
to Seattle, Washington, where we saw two or three very 
nice shops. There are all too few craftsmen in these areas, 
but those that we saw—such as the Fitzgeralds (pottery) 
in Seattle. the Walkers (metal) and the Oregon Ceramic 
group in Portland—are doing very fine work. We were 
particularly interested in Bob and Dorothy Morgan in 
Portland. graduates of the School for American Crafts- 
men, who were just making ready to start their studio 
pottery. We hope that the progress of their work was not 
interrupted by the floods. 


On our way back we drove across Nevada and Utah 
without getting in touch with any craftsmen. We stopped 
in Boulder, Colorado and found a surprising number 
of craftsmen in Colorado Springs. There were weavers 
and potters, and some interesting lapidary work which 
we hope to describe later in “Craft Horizons.” 


From Colorado, in May, we headed for home, for the 
time was growing short. While stopping with friends in 
Chicago, we visited a large hospital for veterans. It was 
our first visit to such an institution, and we were greatly 
impressed by the fine care and housing of disabled and 
sick veterans. We were particularly interested in the oc- 
cupational therapy work and noted how valuable it is 
in keeping some veterans busy and actually acting as a 
curative medicine for others. But beyond this the teach- 
ing of crafts is badly neglected. Its development as a 
rehabilitation measure is not on a professional level. Its 
value if properly taught, cannot be overestimated. 


The whole trip was an encouraging experience and 
led to certain conclusions in relation to the place for 
craftsmen and their work in our time. There is some out- 
standing work being done, but not enough. Cabinet- 
makers. woodcarvers and turners were very scarce indeed, 
as were original leather workers. The public seems to 
have a greater interest in the work of the hand artist than 
the store buyer has. This would indicate the value of 
increasing the activity of organizations such as America 
House to promote craft work through retail outlets: more 
such centers are needed. Even in San Francisco, where 
crafts are the most favorably received by the existing 
stores, there is a necessity for the concentration of craft 
products. Craftsmen are greatly in need of such places 
where there can be an assemblage of their work. 


Few buyers have the time or facilities for going into 
the by-ways and far-off places to seek out the craftsmen. 
We spent one whole day seeing two who lived in rural 
areas without telephones. While such economies may be 
absolutely necessary to the craftsman’s way of life, they 
emphasize, at the same time, the importance of central 
places where craftsmen may present their work for both 
wholesale and retail consideration. They themselves also 
need to see what fellow craftsmen are doing. They must 
have competition among themselves in order to develop 
in style and quality. 

We have concluded that the great hindrance to the 
progress of craftsmen throughout the whole country is 
this lack of places where they may assemble their work 
so that the public, the wholesale buyers and they, them- 
selves, may be aware of what is being done. We know 


from our experience at America House that a merchan- 
dising pattern must be developed to fit the particular 
needs of craftsmen. If that is done it will go far towards 
establishing the craftsman in the national economy. 


We wish everyone could have had the opportunity we 
had to see what is going on and realize what real oppor- 
tunities our country offers us. We hope all craftsmen 
will try either through trips or through reading to keep 
abreast of their time. 


Personals 


Harry G. W. Johnson of North Amherst, Massachusetts, 
has purchased the Old Mill on Montague Road, which 
has been in the Puffer family for over a hundred years. 
Mr. Johnson, who will preserve this as a landmark, is 
establishing there a craft center and gift shop. He is a 
graduate of Vesper George School of Art and would like, 
through “Craft Horizons,” to encourage artists and de- 
signers in many fields to contribute their work to the 
center, which is close to the colleges in Amherst as well 
as to Smith College and Mount Holyoke College. He is 
operating for the present on a consignment basis. 


Mrs. Eleanor Richards of Boxwood Lane, Rye, New 
York, well-known in the East as a spinner and weaver, 
sends word that through an article in the November, 1947 
issue of “Craft Horizons,” she has established contact 
with Mrs. Hettie Diillberg of Marburg, Germany and has 
ordered a replica of the tapestry pictured on page 25. 
From Mrs. Lea Van Puymbroeck Miller, who wrote the 
article, Mrs. Richards secured the address and has been 
sending Mrs. Diillberg her own hand-spun yarn with 
which to weave it. In addition, Mrs. Richards has been 
sending generous food packages to Mrs. Diillberg and 
others, whose gratitude is beyond words. 


Attention, young man, who goes West! Joseph Shelley 
of Cattle Creek, Colorado, bachelor, veteran and regis- 
tered architect, is looking for a partner to help him 
develop a craft center, in mountain resort country about 
200 miles west of Denver, dude ranching in summer, 
skiing in winter and not far from Aspen. 


Mr. Shelley was born 41 years ago in Pennsylvania; 
graduated from Yale in 1927, from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Architecture) in 1930; spent four 
years excavating in Greece under the direction of the 
American School of Classical Studies and visited Euro- 
pean art centers and the Near East; practised architecture 
in New York for six years, then five in the Army, “buck 
private to major, rags to riches,” he writes. “Came West, 
loved it, taught Architecture one year at University of 
Denver then hit for the sagebrush. Am also honorary 
curator of Classical Antiquities at the Art Museum... . 
like to play the ‘git-tar’ and recorder and sing ballads, 
and in general enjoy simple pleasures of country life.” 


“On the property there are at present a smal! house 
and a log cabin, both habitable, and I am building a shop 
building near the highway, to be equipped for wood- 
working, leather, metalwork, enamels and jewelry. It 
would be possible to provide for pottery and other crafts 
if desired. Anyone interested should have some means of 
support while getting started.” 











NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


School for American Craftsmen 


The first comprehensive group of students to receive 
certificates from Alfred University for the two-year course 
will graduate on August 15, the day this issue of “Craft 
Horizons” appears. Several who came to Alfred from 
Hanover have received certificates separately, but the 
students receiving them this summer are considered as 
the first graduating class. Thus, we submit, the School 
for American Craftsmen has passed through the forma- 
tive period and has achieved maturity. 

It is fitting therefore to announce at this time the 
appointment of a new and permanent Director for the 
School, Mr. Harold J. Brennan, B.A., M.A. Mr. Brennan 
received his training in the arts at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He has lectured for the American College 
Association. He served in the United States Army Univer- 
sity, during the war, in England, France and Germany. 
He comes to Alfred from Westminster College where he 
has been head of the division of the arts. His appoint- 
ment assures the School of wise and forward-looking 
direction in accomplishing its aims. Mr. Brennan re- 
places Mr. Herbert Sanders who returns to his home in 
California after two years of excellent and much appre- 
ciated work at the School. 
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Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mrs. John W. 
Castles, Jr.. Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. 

Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 
Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss ae Vail Andress. Mr. Wil- 

M 


liam J. Barrett, Mr, Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d’'Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Eli Kahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr.. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirecror Herbert H. 
Sanders; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, J. Windsor, Herbert H. San- 
ders; pesic¢n Thomas McClure; PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances 
Wright Caroe; weavinc Irene Mitchell; woop Ernest Brace; 
wetat L. C. Eichner, Phillip G. Morton, Charles Reese. 
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Also added to the faculty during the spring were two 
young men from Denmark, Mr. Tage Frid and Mr. John 
Prip, who are here as trainees under the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. They will teach in the wood- 
working and metal departments to which they bring the 
high technical skills they acquired during their European 
training. 

Mr. Olin Russum has joined the pottery faculty. Mr. 
Russum comes from California where in 1940 he received 
a B.A. degree from the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. He also received, last spring, a Master of Fine 
Arts degree from Claremont Colleges under the direction 
of Millard Sheets, William Manker and others. Mr. 
Russum has made a study of cultural centers in this 
country and in Europe during his service overseas as an 
officer in the United States Army. He has taught art and 
art history in several California schools including, most 
recently, a course in design at Chaffney College, Onterio, 


where he organized a ceramics department. 


Exhibitions 


In May an educational exhibition, “From Raw Mate- 
rials to Finished Yarn,” was successfully presented with 
the generous cooperation of textile houses and other 
firms. A comprehensive silk display was loaned by Scala- 
mandré Silks, who also contributed linen yarns. Robert 
McBratney & Co. supplied linen, from the flax up, high- 
lighting the development of the industry in the United 
States. Samples of linen and silk fibres were received 
from the Russell Sage Foundation. Dan River Mills, Inc., 
produced a very colorful and instructive display of cotton 
from plant to fabric. Newport Industries, in Florida, 
through the courtesy of Turner Halsey Co., sent speci- 
mens of ramie showing the unretted stalks through to 
woven material. Hughes Fawcett, Inc., suppliers of linen 
yarns to handweavers, loaned a rack displaying their 
entire diversified color range. S. Stroock & Co., Ince.. 





Dining unit in the current exhibition at America House. 





provided the unusual wool luxury fibres for which they 
are famed and the American Wool Council, Inc., supplied 
samples of fibres and yarn telling the domestic wool 
story. The actual material was much enhanced by excel- 
lent photographs from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and blown-up, explanatory scripts. Demon- 
strations of spinning by hand were given throughout. 

We wish all our readers could see our summer exhibit, 
“Unit for Living.” Every piece in it was designed and 
executed by students from the School for American 
Craftsmen. Of outstanding interest are the two large 
pieces of furniture: one by Joseph Zinn with a table 
which folds into a desk-secretary, swinging out at right 
angles and seating six; the other by Mrs. Mildred Whit- 
comb Mason, Robert Donovan and Richard Palmer, a 
sideboard with a removable bar unit which acts as a 
small serving-table and stores bottles and glasses. Acces- 
sories are distinguished and include a flat silver service 
for four by Edward Dykstra, other silver, enamels, wood, 
pottery and textiles. This exhibition is a visual proof of 
the results of the training at the School for American 
Craftsmen. It will continue until September 10 when it 
will be replaced by an exhibition of specially painted 
wallpapers by Robert Crowder, Ltd., to be shown with 
suitable accessories. 

We regret to announce that Mrs. Shelton Pitney, who 
has been executive-secretary for the Council, has resigned 
after eighteen months of vigorous and excellent service. 
She will be much missed by Council members as well 
as by her associates at America House. 


Library 


“Weave Your Own Tweeds,” by Roger Millen, with 
drawings by Charles Denzler. Published by Marguerite 
P. Davison, Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. Price $5.00. 

This reviewer would like Mr. Millen’s book for the 
Foreword alone. Added to this, however, is a clear expo- 
sition on proper yarns for tweeds and an analysis of 
necessary equipment, accompanied by blue prints of a 
special tweed loom. In short, the book becomes a “must” 
for every weaver’s library with its practical directions 
on actual weaving and finishing of the material and a 
disquisition on color and design in tweeds. We recom- 
mend it highly. 

“Toys and Models,” by Cyril Pearce. Published by 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price $4.50. Here is a book every 
toy or model-maker should have on his shelf. It gives the 
techniques involved in making such complicated toys 
as tops; balancing, pendulum or performing toys; round- 
about or trolley returns, kites, parachutes and several 
other specialties. These are illustrated by invaluable 
color-plates and working drawings which could well 
serve as a practical basis for one’s own creative design. 
The same holds true for geographical and scientific 
models. Its 95 pages replete with illustrations are packed 
with worth while information for the practical craftsman. 

“Quilts and Counterpanes in the Newark Museum.” 
This charming brochure of 90 pages, published by the 
Newark Museum, is descriptive in text and illustration 
of the quilts and counterpanes of our ancestors. The 61 
quilts illustrated or discussed and owned by the Museum 
cover a comprehensive period from 1680 down to the 
present. There is a section defining quilt terms which is 
useful in understanding the ensuing text. Altogether a 
delightful little book to browse over and study. 


NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, held on May 12, 
was the most successful in our history. Over fifty repre- 
sentatives visited shops, met for lunch at the Pen and 
Brush Club and joined in the annual meeting and forum 
on “Production for A Living.” Out-of-towners dined with 
Mrs. Webb and over a hundred persons came to an 
evening reception at America House where they saw the 
exhibition, “From Raw Materials to Finished Yarn.” 
Handy and Harman showed the visitors a motion picture 
on “Handwrought Silver.” 

Space does not permit us to give further details of the 
forum but it was of real value to those participating. The 
following Directors were elected to serve for three years: 
David Campbell, Dorothy Draper, Horace H. F. Jayne, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Aileen O. Webb. 


Designer and Crafisman Honored 
Dorothy Liebes, one of the distinguished directors of 


the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, has re- 
ceived an LL.D. from Mills College in California in rec- 
ognition of her achievement as “designer and craftsman, 
whose imagination has raised artisanship to the level of 
high art; musician in the harmonies of color, and poet 
of the loom.” In bestowing this degree, Dr. Lynn P. White 
of Mills College declared that this is the first LL.D. 
to be given in the decorative arts field for textiles. 

Mrs. Liebes, now Mrs. Morin in private life, says mod- 
estly: “I’m not saying that I deserve it, but I do think 
the field itself deserves it. I believe that it is a milestone 
for us.” Members of the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative and Educational Councils join with Mrs. 
Liebes’ other friends in heart-felt congratulations. 
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FROM BRAIDING TO WEAVING 


A series of graded projects forming an in- 
troduction to loom weaving. Professionally 
designed for adults and children. Six kits cov- 
ering braiding, the weaving board, weavin 
frame, card weaving, inkle loom, hole “— 
slot heddle. 

Each kit contains full equipment, supplies, 
ample yarns, ‘vara olay © e practical and 
attractive items for home use and wear. 
for descriptive circular. 


COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire 
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LEARN HAND WEAVING 
Private * Group * Mail Lessons 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
—— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ili,———— 
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Coming Events 


Important on the craftsmen’s calendar is the Los An- 
geles County Fair Annual Arts and Crafts Exhibition, to 
be held at Pomona, California, in the Fine Arts Building, 
from September 17 to October 3 inclusive. Competitive 
exhibits are open to all artist-designers, but only origina 
works by professional designers may be submitted to 
the jury of selection and only those accepted by that 
jury will be shown. For detailed information write to 
Los Angeles County Fair Association, Pomona, Calif. 

Entries will include metalcraft, jewelry, ceramics, 
bound books, leather, hand-block printing on textiles, 
weaving, graphic arts, photography and industrial design. 

The jury consists of: Jean Goodwin Ames, painter and 
ceramic artist, Scripps College; W. Jarvis Barlow, art 
critic; William Enking, designer, John Muir College; 
Youldon C. Howell, art supervisor of Pasadena City 
School; Paul Landacre, graphic artist; William Manker, 
ceramic artist; Salvatore Merendino, industrial designer 
at California Institute of Technology; C. Stowe Myers, 
industrial designer and artist; Hudson Roysher, indus- 
trial designer, silversmith, Chouinard Art Institute; 
Lorraine Stettler, artist craftsman; Marion Stewart, tex- 
tiles, Scripps College; Laura Andreson, ceramic artist, 
University of California at Los Angeles and Pauline 
Blank, designer at Los Angeles City College. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York City has issued a supplementary bulletin with 
amended regulations concerning its International Compe- 
tition for Low-Cost Furniture Design. The closing date 
for submission of entries is October 31 and the judging 
for awards will be completed within two months of 
that date. For complete details write to Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr., director of the Department of Industrial Design. 


Send for amazing new 144-page catalog of 


art materials & tools! 


| Gold mine for professional or ama- 
teur! Illustrations and descriptions 
of all items used by artists; prices: 
full index. Interesting hints, tips and 
facts. Yours for only $1 — refunded 
with first order. 


Also entitles you to professional con- 
sultation by Toby Moss, nationally 
known art director. Offer limited; 
act now. Write Dept. CH. 


Zeal-Art Inc., 20 East 49 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 
Weavers * Potters + Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 





640 Grace St., Monterey, California 











PRATT. INSTITUTE rue art scHoor 
DEGREE COURSES ... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES ... Advertising Design, [lustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 
Catalog on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 











Roster of the 
affiliated Craft Groups 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mr. Roger Millen, 440 South Jackson 
Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 


Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


GREENWICH HOUSE poTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York City 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE jourNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 


LEACUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 


Blue Hill, Maine 
THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, Illinois. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GuILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Ave. S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


MINUTE MAN craFTs, Mr. Thornton C. Hall, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 
Union St., Bklyn. 15, N. Y. 


opporTuNITY, tnc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 


OREGON CERAMIC stupIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S, W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Dr. Burl N. Osburn, R.D. 1, 
Willow Street, Pa. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRopUCTs, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 
York 


ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, 1NC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 


Lake, New York 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vermont. 
VERMONT GuILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Truman F. 
Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 


WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
stock, New York 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, University of P. R., Miss 
Paquita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 





ACTIVITIES 


of the Affiliated Groups 


THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS met at The In- 
stitute in Philadelphia on June 5, a most stimulating 
occasion for fifty members and their guests Miss Well- 
man, the hostess, had arranged an exhibit that was both 
entertaining and valuab e to weavers. Many looms dis- 
played various weaving techniques in progress and pro- 
vided lively topics for discussion among the members. 

In the afternoon, after the usual business routine, Mr. 
Roger Millen, president, introduced Mr. Eugene D. Mor- 
gret, assistant manager of National Industries for the 
Blind, who gave a most interesting talk on the work done 
by the blind in spinning and weaving. This was followed 
by a demonstration of hand-spinning by Mr. Kenneth 
Kerr, a member of National Industries for the Blind, who 
used an electrically operated spinner. 

Miss Berta Frey and Mrs. William Dodge represented 
The Associated Handweavers at the annual meeting of 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD members have 
taken much-needed vacations during the last few weeks, 
but now are all anxious to resume their work once more. 

At the annual meeting on June 19, the resignation of 
Mrs. Percy Decker, president, was presented. Guild mem- 
bers realize with regret and much sympathy that Mrs. 





Decker’s ‘health does not permit her to continue as presi- 
dent. It is recalled that eight years ago she started with 
a few individuals, hoping to give them new interests, to 
widen their horizons and to pass on to them the benefits 
of creative work. The Guild membership has now risen 
to about ninety. 

Guild members feel themselves very fortunate in the 
choice of a new president, Mrs. Gordon Decker, chosen 
at the annual meeting. 

At the same meeting, sixteen new members were an- 
nounced. Mr. Albert P. Ryder was nominated by the Cats- 
kill Chapter to the A.A.P.L. honor roll. The annual meet- 
ing of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council re- 
ceived excellent notices. Also, the editors of “Craft 
Horizons” are delighted to report that membership dues 
were raised to include a subscription to the magazine for 
each member of the Guild. 

New classes have been formed and are now in full 
swing, including painting on tinware, the metal arts, a 
class in easel. painting and other crafts. The Cultural 
Center has been repaired and a new porch added, 


THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, 
INC., met on June 19 for a basket picnic on the Westover 
grounds at Middlebury. This was a social gathering with 
no formal program. 

Summer craft teacher training courses began at Mid- 
dletown July 19 to run for two weeks. The Middlesex 
Craft Group has opened its summer salesroom in 
Hadlyme, just off route 82. Demonstrations of rug- 
making and early American decoration and jewelry held 












“handwrought Silver”... An an Education Film, 


designed for craft, art appreciation, and art exploration 
classes. Through first person photography, students see a 
bow! raised from a flat sheet of sterling silver just as 
though they themselves were doing it. For further infor- 
mation about this 16mm. technicolor sound film, write to 


craft service department » handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET * NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 















the spotlight August 9, 10 and 11, during Farm and 
Home Week at Storrs. This showing was sponsored by 
the United States Extension Service with Mrs. Ruth R. 
Clark, Home Demonstration Leader, in charge. The exact 
date has not yet been fixed for the large exhibit and sale 
at the G. Fox Co. department store in October. 


DETROIT HANDWEAVER’S GUILD members, during 
last spring, were concentrated on the problems of selling 
handweaving. They have now worked out definite sizes 
for place mats, finger-tip towels and cocktail napkins 
and are looking toward a fall sale at the International 
Institute in November. They arrived at these sizes through 
careful investigation of sizes sold in department stores 
and gift shops. They are working now on sizes of card- 
table covers. This information will be written up in their 
leaflet, Handweaving News, in a forthcoming issue so 
that it will be available to all of their Guild members. 

The July meeting was an all-day picnic at the home 
of a member. Final plans were made then for an exhibit 
of the Guild to be held at the Woman’s Building of the 
State Fair during the last week in August. 

Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, Guild director, held a 
Weaving Workshop with a group of Indiana weavers at 
the North Salem High School, North Salem, Indiana, 
during the last two weeks in June. On June 27 group 
members exhibited their weaving. 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION 
was represented by twelve members at the annual meeting 
on June 19 of the Mssachusetts Association of Handicraft 


Groups at Rockport, Massachusetts. This was a good 








FOR a LOO 


You can be sure of complete weaving 
success when you specify Lily Yarns. 
These lustrous, strong yarns are so easy 
to handle... so thoroughly satisfying to 
use. And, Lily's bright, vivid colors are 
boilproof and colorfast. 
Send today for your free copy of the 
Lily Hand Weaver's Catalogue. It will 
help you select the proper yarns and 
equipment so essential to successful r= 
weaving. And, for some helpful hints, 
ask too for your free copy of Practical 
Weaving Suggestions. 
Lily Mills is hand weaving headquar- |! 
ters for weaving yarns, equipment and 
directions. 
! 
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showing considering the rainy weather and the fact that 


members are mostly located some one hundred and fifty 
miles from Rockport. The total attendance was over one 


hundred, from all parts of the State. 


Since State officers and committees were elected a year 


ago for two years the program consisted of reports from 
oficers and committees and an inspiring address by Mr. 


Bartlett Hayes, Director of the Art Museum, Andover, 
Massachusetts. At the close, most of the members visited 
the craft store at 5 Dock Square. This is a shop opened 
for the summer and sponsored by the Massachusetts Asso- 


ciation of Handicraft Groups to which any member of 


its afiliated groups may send his own handicraft. The 


store is attractive and well located and is drawing many 
visitors. Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association has a 
good showing there. 


The affliated groups are planning to exhibit also at 
Eastern States Exposition, Storrowton, West Springfield, 


as they did last year. This Exposition will be held the 


week of September 19. The two above-mentioned projects, 
together with the summer tourist trade, promise the 
Association a busy season. 


THE MARLI WEAVERS announce new officers who will 


take up their duties at the first meeting in September: 
Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, Illinois, president; 
Mrs. Ben T. Wright, 547 North Linden Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois, vice-president and program chairman; 
Mrs. Jack K. Kahn, 1222 East 52nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, treasurer; Mrs. Harold Turner, Prairie View, 
Illinois, secretary. 


Mrs. Allan D. Parsons reports: “At our meeting on 
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| FREE TO HAND WEAVERS 





Ne 8 SA WODOOy 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


PLEASE SEND MY FREE COPY OF THE NEW 
PRACTICAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS . [) 
Catalogue and Price Lists. ...... Q 





ADDRESS 
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May 13 we were pleasantly surprised to have Mrs. 
Frances Wright Caroe visit with us. You may be sure the 
air buzzed with our questions and her answers to many 
things having to do with handcrafts and their marketing. 

“Our Second Annual Exhibition and Tea was held on 
June 10 with a record attendance of members and guests, 
three of whom had contacted me through reading about 
us in “Craft Horizons.’ Every member of the Marli 
Weavers is a subscriber to “Craft Horizons’ as we include 
the cost of the subscription in our dues. 

“Our next official meeting will be on September 9, but 
such is the enthusiasm of the weavers to meet and talk 
together that there will be four extra social gatherings 
during the months of July and August.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & 
CRAFTS held its Fifteenth Annual Craftsman’s Fair at 
the Gilford Recreation Area from August 3 to 7. Here 
craftsmen were on hand to demonstrate the weaving, 
metalwork, woodcarving, pottery-making and other crafts 
which they have been taught under the league program. 
Articles on sale during the week included pottery from 
the studios of Mary and Edwin Scheier of Durham and 
instructors at the University of New Hampshire. There 
also was wrought-iron work by Joe Holub of Campton, 
silver snowflake pins by Col. Lester Lear of Sandwich 
and enamel work by Henry LaCagnina, master at St. 
Paul’s School in Concord. David R. Campbell is director 
of the League, and Vivika Timiriasieff, ceramics au- 
thority, is assistant director. The Fair was held at 
Belknap recreation area, at Gilford, on Route 11-A 
between Alton Bay and Laconia. 

THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN held its 
annual election meeting in April. The following officers 
and directors were elected: James B. Hamlin, president; 
Edna Fitz Gerald, lst vice-president; Roberta Leber, 2nd 
vice-president; Helen A. Mitchell, treasurer; Sara 
Emerson, corresponding secretary; Edith Svenson, re- 
cording secretary. The directors are: Alice Gundee, Hor- 
tense Isenberg, James E. Liedloff, Edna Minor, Leo 
Lentelli, Adda Husted-Andersen, Charlotte E. Kizer, Rolf 
Key-Oberg, Louis Wolchonok. Since the election Miss 
Sara Emerson has resigned and her place taken by Mrs. 
Hortense Isenberg. 

Their June meeting was held at the McBurney Branch 
Y.M.C.A. with forty members present. Mr. Leo Lentelli, 
sculptor member, gave a demonstration on modeling. 
There will be another meeting about September 17. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, the 
Harrisburg Chapter reports, met on May 15 at the Arts 
and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh, at the opening of the 
Third Annual State Exhibition of the Guild. Officers 
elected for 1948-49 were: Dr. Burl N. Osburn, president; 
Dr. Frederic Clayter, vice-president; Mary H. Douglas, 
secretary ; Paul W. Eshelman, treasurer. 

Members from the Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Har- 
risburg and Reading Guilds, as well as the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, attended the day’s activities which included 
visits to the Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios and to the 
Blum Ornamental Lron Works. 

At the dinner meeting held at the Scaife House, Dr. 
Walter Read Hovey, president of the Pittsburgh Guild, 
was master of ceremonies, Allen Eaton was speaker of 
the evening, and Roy Helton, past-president of the State 
Guild, and president John Butler of the Philadelphia 











WOOLEN YARN 


We specialize in light weight Tweed yarns made 
from a selected quality of virgin wool. This qual- 
ity produces a strong yarn free from vegetable 
matter which is excellent for both warp and 
filling. 

New colors have been recently added. Send for 


our attractive color card. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145, Dept. C. Elkins Park, Pa. 
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FOR SALE! 


The famous Davenport property, situated 
on North Main Street, in New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, noted throughout the United States 
for its weavers. This beautiful shaded prop- 
erty with twelve-room house, two baths and 
building for looms, faces the picturesque 
Delaware River. It is offered at $25,000. 


GEORGE H. WEBB 
North Main Street, New Hope, Pa. 


Telephone, New Hope 3551 


Open Sundays for Your Convenience. 
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HAND LOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Trish Linen Yarns 


FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 
LARGE VARIETY OF COLORS 
MANY SIZES 


DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
NON-TARNISHABLE + WASHABLE 


Carpet Warp + Cotton Yarns 
Cotton Ready-W ar ped Spools 


WOOLS FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Looms + Shuttles «+ Loom Supplies 


WEAVING TEXT BOOKS 


Samples and Catalog 35¢ 
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- i Guild participated in a panel discussion of “The Crafts- 
I man’s Place in Modern Life.” 
HAND SPUN YARNS td The Conestoga Valley Chapter reports that the new 
1 oficers who took over the conduct of the chapter's busi- 
a ness with the June meeting are: Robert G. Hostetter, 


president; Henry J. Kauffman, vice-president; Mrs. 
Martha Johnson, secretary; J. P. Ledvina, treasurer. 
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Produced by Blind Workmen 


abnnd 


THIS HAND SPUN YARN WILL GIVE INDIVIDUAI 

CHARACTER TO EACH WOVEN ARTICLE fs! THE SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, 

rT Saranac Lake, New York, will hold its Fifth Annual 

For Prices and Sample Cards Write to: rf Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibit on August 25, 26, 27, 28, 

t+} at Harrietstown Town Hall. This will be open to artists 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND “1 and craftsmen working in or near the Adirondack Park 

| 29 West 17th Street. New York 11. N. Y. area. Drawing, painting and sculpture in all media, 

rm -} ceramics, metalcraft, woodworking, leathercraft, woven 

CogreEemrrperiireererrcreereerrerrreerrert | and printed textiles, needlecraft and home and rural 
crafts will be entered for exhibition. 
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THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, 


New Oregon Linen INC., AND SOUTHERN HIGHLANDER, INC., have 
successfully concluded the First Annual Fair of Southern 
New @ Oregon Linen Colors Highland Craftsmen, sponsored by both groups and held 


in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, July 26 through 29. This was 

the outcome of a movement to promote handcrafts in that 

New § Oregon Linen for Weavers area through education. Besides this project, which has 
given great impetus to the handcraft movement in the 
South, the Southern Highland groups have planned the 
Craft Education Program Workshop to be held at the 
Terrace yarns Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, North Caro- 

lina, the first two weeks in September. At this Workshop, 
of l7ry 4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd classes will be conducted in weaving, pottery, jewelry. 
w Portland |, Oregon metalwork, use of native materials, textile decoration, 

a eT ee iain 7 design and leather work. The instructors are experienced 
craftsmen and leaders in that area in their chosen fields. 


’ 
POTTERS The Workshop offers an opportunity for the craftsmen 


of the Southern Highlands to come together for intensive 
but informal instruction in these crafts, supplemented 
by classes in bookkeeping and the marketing of crafts. 


These two craft organizations, the Guild and Southern 
Highlanders, give subscriptions to “Craft Horizons” to 
all their members—another evidence of their interest in 
informing craftsmen, many of whom are remotely sit- 
uated, of what is happening in the craft field. 

The fall meeting of the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild, Inc., will be held in Abingdon, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 15 and 16, Craftsmen from other areas are cordially 
invited to attend. 


samples on Request 

















@ Easy to operate 

@ Compact 

® Balanced construction 
@ Sturdy 


Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality 
ELECTRIC CERAMIC 
KILNS 
PREPARER GLAZES 


CLAY BODIES 


THE SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN has three 
major projects under way at its headquarters, Fletcher 
Farm in Proctorsville: The first of these is the Craft Shop 
which was opened in May and is displaying the work of 
a good many of its 400 members. 

Courses in Crafts were held during July and will con- 
tinue through August, in two-week units, under qualified 
instructors. Instruction in applied design is a required 
part of every course. A two-week Teacher Training 
Institute is being held with the cooperation of the State 
Department of Education. 

The Society's Eighth Annual Craftsmen’s Fair is 
scheduled for August 17 through 20. With plenty of 
> space, indoors and out, this promises to be an interesting 

Drakenteld a and gala occasion. A very cordial invitation is extended 
one . b to readers of “Craft Horizons” to visit Fletcher Farm 
Nag 4 ; is sometime this summer. It lies between Proctorsville and 

Ludlow, on Route 103. 
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IDEAL 
FOR MAKING 


Table Linens 

Bridge Sets 
Breakfast Tray Mats 
Guest Towels 

Table Runners 
Scarfs 

Belts 

Handbags 








EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 


Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
to own linens from our Great-Grandmother’s time. 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
hand weavers. 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 
started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 
in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 
in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 
colors obtainable. 


Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 
there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 


N WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 


EDERER, Inc. 


DEPT. B. UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS. PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA 
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Hriry 


Me, ~ 


Bianchini’s “private edition” fabrics 
Wuspire the highly individualized dress of today 


with a renaissance of richness and splendor 
that endow a beautiful woman 


with softness and grace 


Only Bianchini Fabrics are Fiberset* to check shrinking, stretching; sagging. 


Bianchini Fabrics 


Bianchini, Ferier, inc., 663 Fifth Ave., New York + Paris + Lyon 





